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The more haste, ever the worst speed. Occupied people are not unhappy people. 
CHURCHILL. DEWEY. 


What makes life dreary is the want of motive. 
GrorceE E ror. 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


Lone, long ago, in manger low, 
Was cradled from above 

A little child, in whom God smiled, 
A Christmas gift of love. 


When hearts were bitter and unjust, 
And cruel hands were strong, 

The noise he hushed with hope and trust 
And Peace began her song. | 


Whene’er the Father’s Christmas gifts 
Seem only frost and snow, 

And anxious stress and loneliness 
And poverty and woe, 


Straightway provide a welcome wide, 
Nor wonder why they came: 

They stand outside our hearts and bide, 
Knocking in Jesus’ name. 


For trouble, cold, and dreary care, 
Are angels in disguise ; 

And greeted fair, with trust and prayer, 
As Peace and Love they rise. 


They are the manger, rude and low, 
In which a Christ-child lies ; 
O welcome guest, thy cradle nest 
Is always God’s surprise. 
W. C. Gannett. 
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HOW THE SHEPHERD HEARD THE 
SONG. 


BY REV. FRANK OLIVER HALL. 


E was only a poor shepherd, watching his 
flock on the Judean plains, near the little 
town of Bethlehem. The night was clear 

and cool. The pasturage was not very good. 
The winter was at hand and the grass was wither- 
ing. Ordinarily, the sheep would have been 
driven into the fold before this; but the frugal 
shepherds were intent upon making the most of 
what pasturage still remained. So our shepherd 
sat in the dusk while the sheep cropped, cropped, 
cropped about him. 

As the last beams of the sun disappeared, he 
drew his sheepskin over his shoulders, and, making 
a pillow from a bit of turf, lay on his back and 
watched the stars appear. He knew all the 
brighter ones by name. He fell to thinking and 
wondering about many things. There was plenty 
of time to think. He loved to see the angels light 
the lamps in the sky. They did it always in the 
same order. They must be very methodical, those 
angels up yonderin heaven. See! there is the big 
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lamp that always appears close to the horizon. 
The next would be yonder. Yes, there it is. The 
angel did not forget. He performed his duty 
promptly. And then the shepherd fell to wonder- 
ing what these angels were like. He had heard of 
men who had seen angels. Did not Jacob, who 
was a shepherd like himself, see many in a 
dream? They were climbing a ladder from earth 
to the floor of heaven. Angels had very sweet 
voices. How he would love to hear and see this 
heavenly company! Some day perhaps he would. 
For was not the Messiah coming soon? When he 
came, men would see angels and hear their voices. 

So he lay and thought, and watched the stars 
come out one by one, and dreamed of angels 
for maybe an hour. Then suddenly he be- 
thought himself of hisduty. He aroused himself, 
sat up, and looked over his sheep. ‘They were 
scattered about him in the dusk. So he put his 
pipe to his lips and blew a few notes, at which 
they came trotting to his side. Standing up he 
scrutinized them carefully, and then said, “ One 
is gone.” ‘“Shachor,” he called; for every sheep 
had a name and was taught to answer to it, as 
we teach dogs. This one’s name was Shachor, or, 
as we would say, Blackie. He was the one black 
member of the flock, and was wayward and 
mischievous, as the name implied, though he 
would outgrow that, for he was only a few months 
old. ‘“Shachor! Shachor!” But there was no 
responsive bleat. What should he do? It was 
getting dark now. There might be a wolf who 
would make a meal of Shachor. He must find the 
wayward lamb. 

So he called the wandering sheep about him, 
and took the old patriarchal ram by the horns,— for 
he knew that this ram understood more than some 
men,—and said to him: “I am going to look for 
Shachor. You must stay here, and keep the 
others together while I am gone.” He repeated 
this until he was sure that the ram understood, 
and then left them. He thought he knew where 
Shachor was. The day before the sheep had been 
pastured in a valley a mile away. The grass was 
greener there. Shachor had started to find that 
valley. So the shepherd hurried on, stopping 
now and then to blow his pipe. He passed sev- 
eral other shepherds watching their flocks, but they 
had not seen Shachor. He had gone more than 
a mile, when he stopped and blew his pipe once 
more, and, listening, heard in the distance a faint 
bleat. This he followed, anon blowing his pipe 
and stopping to listen. The bleat grew plainer 
and plainer, until, after a time, he came to the 
impudent black fellow, tired out and with only 
strength enough to bleat a shamed welcome to his 
master. P 

Of course, he got a scolding; but the shepherd 
was glad to have him again, and, when the lamb 
tubbed his nose against the master’s hands and 
looked sorry, he was forgiven, and the shepherd 
raised the black body to his shoulders and started 
back up the hillside. 

He was tired, but he hurried; for he did not 
know what might have happened to his remaining 
flock. As he drew near, he saw a party of shep- 
herds standing together and talking with anima- 
tion. He approached, and, thinking of wolves 
and his deserted flock of sheep, called a shepherd 
by name, and asked what had happened. Then 
they began to speak, all at once: “Did you not 
hear? Where were you? We have seen an 
angel. There was a great light. We heard the 
angel speak. And there was a great choir of 
angels who sang, ‘Peace on earth, good will to 


men.’ The light was so bright that at first it 
dazzled us. The first angel told us Messiah 
was born. How beautiful it all was! We are 


going to find the Messiah. Will you gather all 
our flocks and drive them to the sheep-fold? 
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Pity that you did not see and hear! Such 
beauty! Suchasong! Will you fold our sheep 
while we go and look for the Messiah? ” 

With a heart heavy as lead, he promised to do 
80. No one knew how disappointed he was. He 
hastened toward his own flock to find them wait- 
ng him, safe enough. Then he put the black 
lamb on the ground, and with a sigh cried, “O 
Sachor, if you had not run away, if I had not 
gone to find you, I, too, might have seen the angels 
and heard them sing.” Then came the other 
shepherds with their sheep. They made one large 
flock. There was no danger in getting them mixed, 
for each sheep knew its own name and each 
shepherd knew the names of all his sheep. Then 
the shepherds hurried away, and disappeared in the 
gloom. 

More slowly our herdsman followed. He 
would like to have gone with them, but he had 
not seen the angels or heard the song; and, then, 
there were the sheep. Some one must lead them 
into the fold; and that lay miles away, near the 
town. The burdens of his life seemed too great 
for the shepherd to bear. He thought of his 
poverty. He thought of his poor home, of his wife 
80 brave, whose heart was slowly breaking over the 
memory of the little boy whom they had laid to 
rest only a short time before. Why could not he 
and she have heard the angels sing? They 
needed to so much. The burden of life was very 
heavy. If it had not been for Shachor! So he 
plodded on, thinking, thinking, thinking. 

In an hour or so they passed a khan, a stone 
building with a stable dug out of the hill, a place 
where travellers were accustomed to rest and 
spend the night. It was all very quiet. One 
would not suppose that there was any person at 
the inn, it was so still. Just as he had led his 
flock by, he looked it over again to see that none 
was missing. Shachor was gone again! That 
wayward sheep! He was there but a moment 
ago. He must have been tempted by the sight 
of the khan and gonein. So again the shepherd 
left the flock to graze beside the road, and went 
in search of Shachor. He knew well enough 
where to find him this time. Straight to the en- 
trance of the cave he went. There was a lamp 
burning in the back of it; and, sure enough, there 
was Shachor, cuddled down close beside a woman 
who lay sleeping upon a pallet of straw. The 
shepherd moved toward his sheep, threading his 
way among bundles and sleeping kine. As he 
stooped to lift the lamb, his attention was caught 
by the beauty of the girl who lay sleeping there. 
She was very lovely. One hand rested upon a 
wooden trough, from which the animals were 
accustomed to feed; and in the trough, all bundled 
in linen clothes, lay a new-born babe, also asleep. 
The light of the candle shone on the little face, 
and immediately the thoughts of the shepherd 
went back to that other baby head which he had 
seen pillowed on the bosom of his dear wife. 
The tears came to his eyes as he gazed. 

Then the wind blew chill through the open door, 
and stirred the covering from the little one in the 
improvised cradle. He might be cold, thought 
the shepherd. Every one was asleep. The child 
should be covered warmer than that. Instantly 
the shepherd’s hand reached up and unfastened 
the sheepskin coat from his neck. Poor it was, 
to be sure. There was a hole in it, but it would 
keep the baby warm. It was his .only coat. 
Never mind, he could get another somewhere. So 
with the greatest care and tenderness he wrapped 
the sheepskin about the sleeping form of the 
child, and tucked the ends carefully amid the 
straw. Then he lifted the black lamb once more 
to his shoulders, and left the inn. 

And now a strange thing happened. The wind 
was blowing cold, but he did not feel the chill. 


The lamb was heavy, but he did not feel the 
weight. It was still a long distance to the sheep- 
fold, but he did not feel at all tired. And as he 
walked along, followed by the flock, he found his 
feet keeping time to music. He looked about him, 
almost expecting to see angels; but he saw none. 
He listened, half expecting to hear voices; but he 
heard none. And yet there was music,— cer- 
tainly there was music,— for listen! could he not 
even distinguish the words? ‘ Peace — peace — 
peace,” the song went. “Peace on earth to men 
of good will,” the song went. And the weight was 
gone from his heart. The thought of his lost boy 
was no longer a pain, buta blessed memory. God 
was good. Had not the great Psalmist taught him 
to say, “The Lord is my shepherd”? God would 
be as good to his boy as he had been to Shachor. 
Just then the black lamb on his shoulders, as if 
he understood and appreciated what was going on 
in the shepherd’s mind, rubbed a cold nose against 
his cheek; and the song went on singing in his 
heart, “ Peace — peace — peace on earth to men of 
good will.” 


OUR LITTLE SEVEN-YEAR-OLD. 


Sue had the true Christmas spirit, 
Our dear little seven-year-old, 

The only one in the house — ah me! 
Who had, if the truth were told. 


For the rest all questioned and guessed 
Or thought about what we should get; 

And our loving plans for the household 
By worry and doubt were beset. 


A longing for more for this one or that, 
And thinking of others’ wants untold, 

Each under the Christmas burden sat, 
Save her, our seven-year-old. 


This wee little maiden counted in piles 
Her tiny horde, cent by cent, 

Her face covered over with smiles, 
Then shopping, undaunted, she went. 


Went alone, too,— none happier, I ween, 
Buying just what to her seemed best: 

Baby sister’s cost three cents, mamma’s fifteen, 
There were five cents apiece for the rest. 


Then with money all spent to a cent, 
Her purchases labelled and tied 

She settled herself with a sweet content, 
To most of her elders denied. 


“What do you want Santa Claus to bring? ” 
I asked: “you have not told me yet.” 

“T want,” her voice had a cheery ring, 
“To just wait, and see what I’ll get.” 


GAZELLE StEvEeNS SHARP, tn Scattered Seeds. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SANTA’S RETURN. 
BY ADA TAYLOR. 


6c ELL, Gretchen,” cried Santa Claus, 
bustling in, his round cheeks rosy. 
with the cold, “another trip is fin- 
ished, and I have such a budget of news to tell 
you.” 

Mrs. Santa was running back and forth, draw- 
ing forward Santa’s easy-chair and putting his 
dressing-gown and slippers to warm in front of 
the fire. 

When the dear old man was comfortably set- 
tled, he said, “Call in my little helpers, Gret- 
chen!” 

But there was no need of calling, for the little 
helpers were. all waiting impatiently at the door, 
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which opened at his words; and the host of tiny 
brownies tumbled in with absurd capers and mani- 
festations of delight at Santa’s return. They 
squatted on the floor and on the arms or backs 
of chairs, and fixed their bright little eyes on him, 
waiting for his story. 

“Tt was a splendid night for my work,” began 
the good old saint. ‘“ The little stars looked down, 
and laughed to see us fly over the snow. I really 
think, Gretchen, that the children grow better 
every year. Here is a note that I found in a little 
girl’s stocking.” 

Santa put on his glasses, and read: 

Dear Santa,— God has sent us two more babies this 
year. That makes six of us. If you do not have 
presents enough for all, please fill the babies’ stock- 
ings and don’t bother about mine. This is from 

BESSIE. 

“How she will dimple when she sees her own 
bulging stocking ! 

“There was one little boy that I found lying 
asleep on the floor, with his stocking grasped 
tightly in his chubby hand. He had stolen from 
bed to watch for me. My, won’t his eyes stand 
out when he wakes! MHa-ha! Filled his stocking 
cram full without waking him! ” 

Such a joke was worth enjoying again. The 
tears rolled down Santa’s cheeks as he shook with 
laughter; and the brownies, tumbled over one 
another in ecstasy, while Mrs Santa smiled in- 
dulgently on them. When the fun had subsided 
a little, the children’s friend went on: 

“In one house a little kitten followed me 
around, and at last went to sleep curled up on my 
mitten which I had left on the floor while I 
worked. I hadn’t the heart to wake her, and so 
left it for kitty’s Christmas present; and very glad 
I was when I found the extra pair that you had 
tucked in my pocket. . 

“But I shall have to tell you the rest some 
other time, for my long ride has made me hungry; 
and, when I think of the goodies I saw on my 
trip, I feel ravenous.” 

“Of course, you must be!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Santa; “and your Christmas dinner is all ready.” 

The brownies threw open wide the door, and 
disclosed a long table with a place for every little 
helper, Santa’s big chair at the head and Mrs. 
Santa’s at the foot. Holly and ivy gleamed every- 
where, delicious odors filled the air, and love 
to all shone in every face, as Santa sat down with 
his household to the bountiful dinner which he had 
surely earned. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CHRISTMAS COMES. 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


Tue Christmas bells their blessing ring 
So musical afar, 

Peace on the earth, good will they bring, 
And guide us by a star. 


The wondering shepherds gather near, 
To hear the song on high: 

We list the tidings sweet and clear 
Descending from the sky! 


The kingdom of the child is found 
Where feet of warriors trod, 
The earth becomes God’s holy ground, 
- And we the friends of God! 


The Christmas bells their burden ring, 
Announcing peace and love; 

The angels still of glory sing, 
And heaven below, above! 


Individuality is everywhere to be spared and 
respected as the root of everything good. 
; RICHTER, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
OLAF, OR CHRISTMAS IN SWEDEN. 
BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


T was almost Christmas; and Axel, the Swedish 
sailor, had come home from a cruise in far- 
off southern seas. Little Olaf, his nephew, 

clapped his hands and shouted aloud with glee. 

Axel found things much changed. His father 
and mother and his widowed sister were dead. 
The old home belonged to his unmarried sister, 
Anna; and he had a neat sum of money and the 
charge of his little nephew. Axel loved Olaf 
dearly, and every evening the child climbed upon 
his knee to hear the dear Christmas legends. Axel 
could see a likeness to his beloved sister in the 
boy’s glad face as he listened. The story Olaf 
loved the very best of all was the story of old 
Christmas Eve. At midnight did all the horses 
and all the cattle kneel down in their stalls, and. 
the wild deer in the woods? Yes, if he could but 
go in the forest, he might see the little hares and 
the long-tailed squirrels, even the wicked wolves 
and cunning foxes, all giving thanks. 

Axel carried Olaf into the woods to see him 
gather fragrant branches of cedar, larch, and pine, 
and told him the wood-spirits took shelter with 
these in the warm houses till winter cold was over. 
When the streams laughed again, and a tree cast 
a shadow of leaves, then might one throw away the 
dry evergreens; for the wood-spirits could return 
to their lovely beeches and pines. 

Anna never bothered herself with telling stories 
to the child. She was not unkind, consciously ; 
and she was an upright, dutiful woman. She 
loved her brother, because that was right; and she 
also loved the Herr Doctor,—he was called so be- 
cause he had just returned from a German uni- 
versity,— because she could not help it. But 
Olaf was the child of a man she had not liked,— 
he'was not thrifty,—and so she loved Olaf only 
a part for his mother’s share in him, and in the 
third degree, just as he was akin to her. But 
Axel loved the boy with his whole soul,— yes, 
though he also loved Elsa with his whole soul,— 
dear, giddy, warm-hearted Elsa, who lived at the 
red mill. Elsa was always kind to Olaf, untan- 
gling his knots and mending his toys, when Anna 
thought Elsa ought to be sewing and knitting. 

“ Bettern’t we tidy up a bit?” Olaf would ask 
if he heard Anna’s voice after a game with Uncle 
Axel. This evening Axel had made a great 
sheaf of oats and barley for the Birds’ Christmas, 
and fastened itin front of the house; and now, 
before the crackling, glowing fire with a big Yule- 
log in the centre, he was telling Olaf tales about 
distant lands. 

‘¢ What are you making, brother?” asked Anna. 
But she did not scold. Olaf thought it was the 
Christmas magic. 

* A boomerang, sister. This is what the say- 
ages use to hit their enemies with, for they throw 
it so.” And he set the small paper boomerang 
whirling in the air. “If you get behind your 
enemy in this way,”—and he stepped quickly be- 
hind Anna,—“it will hit him in front; for a 
boomerang comes straight back to the thrower.”’ 
As he was talking, back came the boomerang in a 
circle, and tapped Anna on the forehead. “Now 
she would never have known who threw it, unless 
I had told her.” 

Olaf shouted with mirth. 

‘¢Tt is queer,” said Anna; “but, if I had stepped 
out of the way, it would have hit you.” 

“Yes,” answered Axel, thoughtfully. “I sup- 
pose most things come back to us after a while!” 

Anna carried Olaf off to bed to dream of silver 
bells and stamping reindeer, and a dear Santa 
Claus driving fast, very fast, through the snow- 
storms, to their small home by the forest. 
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When Anna came back, Axel was in a brown 
study, and a letter was in his hand. 

“Sister,” he said, rousing himself, “I have to 
go to the town on Thursday to see the agent for 
the little home and farm I wish to buy,—if I re- 
solve not to go to sea again. I will not keep a 
secret from you. It depends on Elsa. Give her 
this letter, if in your judgment it is worth while.” 

Anna frowned, but she took the letter. 

““T will do as you wish, brother. Glad shall I 
be if you stay on the safe land. I like not the 
tumbling sea that lets nothing stay in order.” 

The “next morning soft and white fell the 
Christmas snowflakes; but, oh! what a chirping, 
what a twitter; what bird talk and laughter, 
around the big sheaf! Olaf's heart danced so 
that he could hardly button his clothes, and Axe] 
covered him with candies and kisses before he 
could fasten both shoes. Even Anna had gifts 
for him on Christmas Day! And when she said 
he must not run out in the snow again, Axel made 
more wonderful boomerangs to show Elsa who 
had brought Olaf a beautiful windmill, and such 
a funny fisherman, with two tin fishes to be 
caught by his magnetic hook! 

But Thursday evening things went badly, though 
there was a dance at the Mill. Elsa was vexed 
with Anna, for she blamed her because Axel went 
away ; and she teased Anna by talking in low tones 
with the “ Herr Doctor.” In return Anna did not 
think it “ worth while ” to give Elsa the letter. So 
each threw a boomerang that hit herself hardest 
of all. If Elsa had not teased Anna, she might 
have had her letter; and,if Anna had given Elsa 
the letter, she might have had the “ Herr Doctor” 
to herself. Each went to bed with a heavy heart. 

Next day, Anna put Olaf in the corner as a 
naughty boy; and Elsa could not find a dimple in 
sight when she came in, rosy and glad with her 
good resolution. 

“TI come to borrow a boy,” said Elsa, with mock 
gravity. 

Olaf’s dimples began to show. 

“Olaf is noisy,” said Anna, severely. “He 
must not think every day is the blessed Christ- 
mas.” 

“ But the Herr Doctor is coming to-day to ask 
you a question, Anna,” said Elsa. “It was that he 
was talking of last night. Let me have your 
noisy boy to-day.” 

“Thank you, Elsa,” replied Anna; and her 
smiles returned, as well as Olaf’s dimples which 
had hidden themselves at her rebuke. “Olaf, go 
upstairs and bring me the letter on my chest. 
Axel left it for Elsa.” 

Now here was another boomerang from Elsa; 
but it was fashioned with kindness and tipped with 
joy, and right welcome was it as it returned ! 

Elsa stopped under a great pine-tree to read her 
letter. Little Olaf had time to hear the north 
wind sing a lullaby before she spoke: 

“Dear sleepy child,” and how her eyes shone 
and the roses glowed in her cheeks, “what 
wouldst thou like best in the wide world?” 

Olaf and Axel had talked of this often, so he did 
not hesitate. 

“A little home with red tiles on the roof, in a 
village where white storks build; and thou shouldst 
keep house for Axel and me. We would laugh 
every day!” 

“Thou shalt have thy wish, dear child,” said 
Elsa, softly; and so it was, the next Christmas 
Eve. 


In peace patriotism really consists only in this, 
— that every one sweeps before his own door, 
minds his own business, also learns his own les- 
son, that it may be well with him in his own 
house. GOETHE. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 


CHRISTMAS COMES BUT ONCE 
A YEAR. 


BY EMILY F. CARLETON. 


Merry Christmas! All the earth 
Hails the day of Jesus’ birth: 
Tidings glad, afar and near, 

Ring their music sweet and clear,— 
Merry Christmas! Once a year! 


*Tis the children’s holiday, 

Calling them to festive play ; 

Filled with merriment and cheer, 
Filled with love that knows no fear, — 
Children’s Christmas! Once a year! 


’Tis a sacred, holy day, 

Out of old time, far away, 
Bringing gifts and treasures dear, 
Greetings of the sage and seer, — 
Holy Christmas! Once a year! 


Tell with joy the olden story 

Of the angels’ song of glory, 

That the shepherds, watching, hear, 
While the night is still and clear, — 
Joyous Christmas! Once a year! 


Tell the living joy made clearer, 
Drawing earth and heaven nearer, 
In the word of loving cheer, 

In the life of truth more dear,— 
Precious Christmas! Once a year! 


How we love that star’s clear shining, 
To the Orient sage divining 
Dayspring of a light more clear, 

Life than earthly life more dear,— 
Radiant Christmas! Once a year! 


How we love the child-life lowly, 

That gave earth its Christmas holy; 
Smile upon life’s conflict drear, 
Bringing peace, good will, and cheer, — 
Sacred Christmas! Once a year! 


Happy was the Christ-child nature 
That in wisdom as in stature 
Grew in loving favor dear, 

Unto God and man more near,— 
Happy Christmas! Once a year! 


Blessing of the Master’s teaching, 
Over Christian ages reaching; 
First the blade and then the ear, 
Harvest fruits of love appear,— 
Blessed Christmas! Once a year! 


Day of peace and loving token, 
Day of sacred joy unbroken, 

Filled with light and love and cheer, 
Day to childlike heart most dear,— 
Merry Christmas! Once a year! 
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CHRISTMAS DAINTIES IN MERRY 
ENGLAND. 


BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND. 


N merry England, in days long gone by, the 
wassail bowl formed an important feature 
of the Christmas cheer. This was filled with 

warm ale, in which roasted apples floated, to add 
to the flavor. 

In late years it has become obsolete, as well 
as its companion in the feast, the gayly decorated 
boar’s head, carried in state to the festal board. 

Another highly prized Christmas dish was the 
peacock, which was carefully prepared in the fol- 
lowing manner. The skin and feathers were 
stripped off, and, after being stuffed with spices and 
sweet herbs, this dainty bird was roasted. When 


done, it was slightly cooled and again tucked in its 
skin, its beak gilded and held open by a piece of 
cotton soaked with spirits, this latter being lighted 
before the carving commenced. 

In great houses, swans were formerly standard 
dishes. 

A thick and highly flavored barley water 
called furmity was highly relished. 

Mince pies, also known as shred pies, were in 
great favor. It was customary to appoint a 
watch to guard these dainties. 

Any good housekeeper will tell you that the 
mince meat ought to be made within a week of 
“Stirrup Sunday,” so called from the fact that 
the Collect for that day begins,— “Stir up, we be- 
seech Thee, Q Lord, the wills of Thy faithful 
people.” ; 


The making of the mince meat and the Christ- 
mas pudding was in itself considered a festive oc- 
casion. Every one must have a hand in the 
latter, even down to the infant in arms, whose 
tiny fingers were guided to give at least one stir 
to the spicy compound, which after a nine hours’ 
boil was served up with a sprig of holly on a flam- 
ing dish, as the crowning glory of the Christmas 
feast. 

Tradition tells us that the plum pudding must 
be boiled at daybreak; and, if the cook fails to 
do this, two young men must take her by the arms 
and run her around the market-place to punish her 
for her laziness. 

The mince pie and plum pudding of merry Eng- 
land were for a long time the symbols of bitter 
animosity. The mince pie dates back as far as the 
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days of Paganism. Then it was a stew that oc- 
cupied the post of honor at the winter feast of the 
Sun god. 

Long afterward good Catholics baked it in a 
shape that represented the manger, decorating it 
with sugar stars, cows’ horns, and other symbols 
of our Saviour’s birth. These were regarded by 
the stanch old John Bunyan as popish and idola- 
trous; and, although his prison fare was of the 
most scanty description, his scruples of conscience 
would not permit him even to taste the ungodly 
delicacy. 

The plum pudding, like the early mince pie, was 
originally a stew or porridge with plums. This 
the Presbyterians in England and Scotland 
adopted as their Christmas dish, because there 
were no papist associations connected with it. 

As the Protestants grew in power, the plum 
pudding became a regular boiled affair, rich in 


fruit and spices, and was considered the typical 
dish of an English Christmas dinner. 

An English housekeeper was known as a Catho- 
lic or Protestant by the mince pie or plum pudding 
that she set before her Christmas guests. 


ENTHUSIASM. 


E nergy, emotion, endurance. 

N obility, nutriment, naturalness. 

T enacity, tact, thankfulness. 

H eart, hand, head. 

U nection, unity, uprightness. 

S agacity, sand, sense. 

I ntegrity, interest, ingenuity. 

A gitation, aspiration, appreciation. 

S incerity, service, spirit. 

M agnetism, merit, modesty . 
Christian Endeavor World. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
CHRISTMAS AT TOYTOWN. 
BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


Tue toys had assembled in Toytown Square; 
The crew from old Noah’s ark were there; 
The speaking doll and the Jumping Jack, 
And the train that ran on a tiny track. 


The rubber ball came in with a bound 

Along with the ball that was worsted wound; 
The watchman’s rattle made such a noise 

That it sounded just like two mischievous boys. 


The hoop rolled in just in time to hear 

The meeting convened by a toy reindeer. 

The following resolutions then were presented by 
old Noah’s men: 


“ Resolved, That upon this day the toys 
Shall enter into the children’s joys. 

They shall not mind being broken or hurt, 
Or dragged about in the dust and dirt. 


* Resolved, That old Santa Claus lives and comes 
Each Christmas Day to little folks’ homes.” 


These resolutions, accepted, were sent 

To the little ones for whom they were meant. 

The meeting was then adjourned with a shout; 

And the toys galloped, rolled, walked, and bounded 
about. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MISS POLLY’S CHRISTMAS. 
BY MAY MANNERING. 


7¥-\ING-A-LING-DING!”” rang the bell in 
the little kitchen. Then the dumb-waiter 
came up to the top floor, and Miss Polly 

reached out and took off a bottle of milk, three 

rolls, and a letter which the janitor had sent up. 

*There’s more for me to do now,” said Miss 
Polly. ‘Seems to me it never rains but it pours! 
Another gross of those crocheted rings for 
umbrellas at Flint & Steel’s! One hundred and 
forty-four little brass rings to be covered with my 
black silk work. Let’s see — that will come to — 
ten and ten are twenty, and — but there, where’s 
that stump of a pencil? I never could figure 
these sums out in my head.” 

Scratch, scratch, went the hard pencil on a 
piece of the brown paper which came around the 
rolls. 

“Goodness gracious, but I am making money! 
‘Nothing succeeds like success,’ I’ve heard; and 
0 it seems in this case. Who would have thought 
that my old crochet needle would have been so 
useful to me,— useful enough to pay the rent for 
my two rooms up here in this most respectable 
house, not a tenement house, though it just es- 
capes it. Then, besides paying the rent and 
buying my fuel and what little I eat, with a new 
gown once in a while, I find I have 


‘More than enough for Nature’s ends 
And something left to please my friends.’ ”’ 


The kettle was singing away on the tiny stove. 
A small table, with a very white smooth napkin 
spread upon it, stood by the window which looked 
out upon the street. When the tea was made, one 
roll warmed, a bit of butter placed in an old dark 
blue saucer, and a little milk turned out into a 
small blue cream-pitcher, Miss Polly sat down for 
her morning meal. 

“ Well, there, I thought it was cold enough; and, 
as sure as I live, snowflakes are coming down! 
They’ve held off wonderfully this season. Oh, 
how they stir my heart! The first snowflakes! 
Think of the poor and wretched beings there are 
in this great city! Some with scarce clothes 
enough to cover them, and hardly enough food to 
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keep fiesh and blood together. While here am 
— the dear Lord has been so good to me!” 

“What is that they are calling on the streets 
now? If they only would speak a little plainer! 
It’s certainly a new cry. I must look out and 
see.” 

Raising the window, Miss Polly popped out her 
pleasant, wrinkled face, with its gray curls flutter- 
ing around it, and leaned over so that she could 
look down into the street. 

‘Bless me, if it isn’t a load of Christmas trees, 
just in from the country, which that poor man is 
selling from door to door! Oh, but he does look 
cold! Christmas trees,— only to think of it; and 
I all alone, without kith or kin and never a Christ- 
mas tree or any use for one. But they do look 
pretty, the darlings! Just such trees used to 
grow in the dear old place where I lived when a 
child. We didn’t know about Christmas trees 
then, or it wasn’t the fashion; but we loved to 
look at the pretty spruces as they grew up in the 
woods near father’s, where I used to get the 
ground-pine to trim the school-house for New 
Year’s. How I'd like just to touch one of those 
evergreen trees down in that cart! It would seem 
to bring back old times.” 

Just then the man looked up. He took a small 
tree out of the cart, and held it up. It was too far 
off to carry on a conversation. So Miss Polly 
quickly closed the window, threw a little black 
and white checked woollen shawl over her head, 
and hurried down the stairs. 

Oh, how fragrant the trees were! They seemed 
full of sweet country air, and brought back the old 
home so far away ! 

* How much?” said Miss Polly, hugging a small 
tree in her arms. 

“Fifty cents, marm.” 

“Yll take it. Put it on the dumb-waiter and 
send it up to the top floor, and I’ll send down the 
fifty cents.” ; 

An hour after, when the chores were all done 
up, and the brass rings for the fine silk umbrellas 
of Flint & Steel’s great manufacturing establish- 
ment down town were being rapidly crocheted over 
by Miss Polly and her little needle, happy thoughts 
were filling every inch of the tiny kitchen. 

“It’s just an idea, but, if I could carry it out, 
perhaps I might make some other people glad be- 
sides myself.” 

Miss Polly talked away to Ephraim, the cat, 
who appeared to be much interested in the plan 
unfolded to him. 

“So you see in this house there are folks who 
don’t want their poverty known. I do believe it’s 
the genteel folks who suffer most. Now the very 
poor have charity aid societies, benevolent institu- 
tion, church association helpers, and all sorts of 
beautiful schemes arranged by good people to help 
those who don’t (I won’t say can’t) help them- 
selves; but right here, at No. 327, why, they’d 
rather starve than let any know just how many 
pennies they can afford to lay out for a week’s 
expenses. 

“Yes, I’m going to do it. I’ve made up my 
mind. J’ll make a screen out of the clothes- 
horse by putting a sheet over it, and so turn my 
bedroom into a parlor. I shall try to buy some 
bright-colored tissue paper and a few yards of that 
green leaf trimming the grocer has for sale. This 
will decorate that room, and in there I’ll set up the 
Christmas tree. It won’t cost much to pop some 
corn and string it to kind of twine around the tree, 
and then I can hang up some red apples for every- 
body. 

“ Everybody did I say? 

“Yes, of course, since I’m about it, I might as 
well invite somebody or other, just some people 
who wouldn’t be at all likely to have a Christmas 
tree.” 


The cat began to purr. “So you like the idea, 
do you, Ephraim? Well, the more I think about 
it, the better J like it. Now let me think. what 
people to ask. I don’t know many. There’s 
Anna Parker on the fioor below. She’s out of 
work now,—lost her place at the notion counter 
when that man on the corner failed. Poor 
Anna, she seems to be alone in the world, and 
must be past fifty. It won’t do any harm just to 
ask her. Then there’s that old man who looks 
as if he ‘had seen better days’ who lives with his 
little grandson in two rooms on another floor. I 
see them going out together sometimes. Don’t 
see how they get along living alone so. Men are 
not meant to cook and mend for themselves, it 
seems to me.” 

“But, dear me, Ephraim, how many am I going 
to have? I’ve counted three now, and you and 
I would make five. We could have one more at 
the table. Table did I say? Why, are we going 
to have a dinner? To be sure, a Christmas 
dinner. I might get a good-sized chicken and 
some onions, white ones this time, though red 
ones are several cents a quart cheaper. I could 
make some real old-fashioned apple sauce and 
some of those doughnuts that I learned to make 
in the days of long ago. Seems to me these, with 
a cup of tea or so around, would perhaps make 
it sort of pleasant for the ‘invited guests’; for that’s 
what the newspapers say in the ‘ society articles.’ 

“Well, well, we shall see; but I mustn’t dream 
over all this, so that I go slower in my crochet- 
ing, for the money coming in is what’s got to pay 
for it.” 

A few days before Christmas a heavy storm set 
in. The ground was white with snow whena cold, 
drizzling rain came on, then a severely cold 
“spell,” which froze the water in the gutters and 
nipped people’s noses and ears. 

“ Ting-a-ling-ding ! ” went the dumb-waiter bell. 

“A pretty time of night to be ringing. folk’s 
bells!” said Miss Polly. Opening the door, there 
upon the waiter was a big basket with a card tied 
to the handle, saying, “Miss Polly Green, with 
the compliments of _the season, from Flint & 
Steel.” 

“My gracious!” exclaimed Miss Polly. “I 
wonder if they want the basket! I must fly round 
and get this emptied.” But the messenger who 
brought it had disappeared. How beautifully 
everything was packed! A turkey in pink tissue 
paper! Some big oranges done up in tinsel! A 
large bunch of blanched celery! Then there was 
a paper of bright red cranberries, some fine sweet 
potatoes, a lot of lovely little ‘lady apples,’ just 
the things to hang on the tree, a bag of nuts, a 
package of seedless raisins, a pretty fancy box of 
Huyler’s candies, and a pound of Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s tea. 

“There,” said Miss Polly, “I can’t stand it a 
minute longer. Tve just got to sit right down 
and have a good cry. It'll make me feel better.” 
And cry she did, with her face buried in her blue 
gingham apron. 

Ephraim was much moved. He left his snug 
quarters behind the stove, and went over and stood 
by Miss Polly’s chair. He put up one paw, and 
touched her arm. This seemed to “break the 
spell.” 

“There, there, I’m an old fool, and sure 
enough. I’m not crying for anything but joy, 
Ephraim, so don’t you worry. To think of it, and 
from Flint & Steel! I must say sometimes I’ve 
had hard thoughts,—but—I never will again. 
It’s good of them, too good; and, since they are my 
employers, it doesn’t hurt my pride one bit! ” 

Such a dinner! The top floor filled with the 
aroma of “roasted turkey and fixin’s”! The table 
set out in its best linen and china! Miss Polly sat 
at its head, and opposite the old grandfather and 
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his little boy, while Anna Parker was on one side, 
and a“lone body,” aged Mrs. Plympton, on the 
other. . 

There were happy people that day in the little 
kitchen; and, when all were invited into the Christ- 
mas-tree-room, the little boy said it was “just too 
jolly for anything!” 


CHRISTMAS. 


Nor over great Jerusalem 
Rested the mystic star of old, 
But over little Bethlehem, 
In holy legend we are told. 


It passed the mighty of the earth, 

The pride of wealth, the pomp of kings, - 
To mark a prophet’s lowly birth, 

And shame the scorn of common things. 


Nor beat of drum, nor bugle cry, 
Announced the prophet’s coming reign, 
But, “ Glory be to God on high,” 
On earth be peace, good will to men.” 


The watching shepherds heard with awe, 
And felt the brush of unseen wings, 
While from afar the magi saw, 
And joyful came with offerings. 


Still go before us, mystic star, 
Our dull and blinded eyes to clear: 
We follow with the magi far, 
And with the wondering shepherds hear. 


Again the angel hosts draw nigh, 
We sing with them the Christmas strain, 
“All glory be to God on high, 
On earth be peace, good will to men.” 
F. L. Hosmer. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PIP’S FIRST CHRISTMAS. 
BY DORCAS DARE, 


OB’S greatest pleasure was to beat his drum. 

It was only in summer he could beat it as 

long as he liked. In Boston, his mamma 

said, he disturbed the neighbors; but at Nantasket 

his rendering of ‘Marching through Georgia” or 

“Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,” or “Yankee Doodle” 
did not fret old ocean. 

After reading a letter, one day in July, Rob’s 
mamma told him that in August they were going 
to Louisville for the reunion of the Grand Army 
of the Republic. 

Rob shouted for joy. 
was going to march in the parade. 
drum, and march with him?” 

“Oh, no, dear,” said Mrs. Fielding, “Uncle 
Charles could not look after you. He will be 
very busy. Besides, I shall need your bright eyes 
to tell me when his command is coming. And no 
one could hear your drum, dear, for there will be 
s0 many bands,— more than you ever saw,— and 
they will all be playing.” 

Rob was disappointed, but he was a brave little 
fellow; and so he went down on the beach, and 
marched up and down, and whistled shrilly while 
he beat “The Star-spangled Banner” on his drum. 

He packed it away very carefully when the day 
for leaving Nantasket came, and hid it behind a 
large trunk in a closet. 

He thought he should miss it every moment he 
was away from it; but, when he reached Louisville, 
he had seen so many real soldiers, and had talked 
with so many, he discovered that he had scarcely 
thought of it. 

He was not sorry he had left it at home when 
the day of the great parade came: For, as his 


“Uncle Charles said he 
Can I take my 
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mother had told him, there were bands and bands 

_and bands, and all of them were playing their 
loudest, finest music; and scattered in between 
them were the drum-corps, with the loud, long 
roll of the drums and the loud, clear music of the 
fifes. 

From his seat on a large and beautifully trimmed 
platform, Rob, seated beside his mother and his 
aunt, clapped his hands and cheered lustily as the 
regiments marched by. He watched them all. 
He meant to see every man’s face. So he fixed 
his eyes on the street as the long line of marshals 
and commanders, of aide-de-camps and gray-haired 
veterans, of sons of veterans, and naval veterans, 
— thousands upon thousands of them! and every 
man a hero! passed before him. 

By and by, however, a barking dog diverted his 
attention for a moment; and in that moment he 
saw a colored boy leaning upon a crutch. He 
looked very tired as he tried to keep his footing 
among the excited, swaying, pushing crowd around 
him. 

“O mamma,” cried Rob, “there is a lame little 
boy!” 

“Poor child!” said his mother. 

Rob looked at him again. He wondered if 
he could see anything. He turned to his mother 
eagerly, 

“He isn’t any bigger than I am,” he said; ‘and 
he could squeeze into my seat with me, I\guess!” 

“Can you both sit still and not disturb the 
people behind you?” 

“Oh, yes, mamma! ” . 

“Then go down and speak to him, dear.” 

So Rob made his way to the boy, and spoke to 
him, and pointed, and helped him up the steps and 
into his seat. In a trice they were friends. And 
what Rob did not know about the army and the 
navy and the War of the Rebellion, Pip knew, 
or thought he knew. 

“Dad fit in it!” he said proudly. “Didn’t you 
see my dad a-marchin’ past an’ a-holdin’ up a big, 
big flag? I cheered him, you bet!” 

“TI guess I did! And I cheered him, too. And, 
pretty soon, when the Massachusetts men come 
along, I’ll show you my Uncle Charles! He’ll be 
on a big black horse! And he lives in Boston. 
And mamma and I live there with him.” 

““My dad come from Boston. He lived there a 
spell arter he got through with the fightin’.” 

“Did he?” said Rob, “Maybe Uncle Charles 
knows him. I'll ask him to-night.” 


“Uncle Charles,” said Rob that evening, “I 
have had a very nice boy with me to-day. He is 
an army comrade. His father lived in Boston 
once. Did you know him?” 

“What is his name?” 

“John Archibald Henry Pierpont Parsons. ‘He 
fit in the war,’ Pip says. Pip Parsons is the boy 
T’ye just told you about. He is a very nice boy, 
indeed. I pointed you out to him, and we both 
cheered you!” 

“Tam very much obliged,” said Uncle Charles. 

“Don’t you think you knew his father? ” 

“TI am afraid I didn’t, my boy.” 

“Pip loves him dearly. He is a coal-heaver, 
and Pip’s mother is dead, and his father is awful 
good to him; but, do you know, Uncle Charles, 
Pip never had a Christmas present! ” 

“Poor Pip!” 

“I'd like to give him a penknife when Christ- 
mas comes, but I am afraid I won’t have enough 
money.” 

“Earn some money,” said his uncle. 

et How? ” . 

“You must find that out for yourself. Keep 
your eyes open, and you'll find a way. And, 
when you have earned it, you'll enjoy buying 
Pip’s knife a great deal more than if I gave you 


the money for it. 
then.” 

Rob did not entirely understand his uncle’s 
meaning, but he knew that he wanted to send a 
Christmas present to Pip; and so he began to 
think at once of the ways in which people earned 
money. 

He spoke about it to his mother. 
know, he was sure. 

“We will try to find a way,” she said encour- 
agingly. 

‘**Pip says he will be a son of a vet’ran some day, 
and I want to buy him a very nice knife,” said 
Rob. 

“Pip must certainly have a Christmas this year,” 
mamma replied; “and, where there is a will, there 
is a way.” 

Why Pip had never had a Christmas present he 
had explained in a few convincing words. ‘Dad 
has had to hustle just to buy the food and the 
clo’es for him an’ me. Dad hain’t had no money 
for nothin’ else ’n food ’n clothes ’n rent. Dad 
pays a dollar a week for th’ room we lives in; ’n 
dad was out of work more ’n three months one 
spell, ’‘n we didn’t have much to eat that time. 
But dad’s goin’ to be a boss some day, an’ then 
he’ll give me a Christmas present, ’n then I’ll buy 
him a pipe an’ a whole pound of ’baccy! ” 

Rob repeated this a great many times in the 
weeks that followed his return to Nantasket. 
With all the presents he had wanted every Christ- 
mas of his life, it seemed a dreadful thing to him 
that Pip should never once have hung up his 
stocking, and awakened in the dawn to find it 
full. 

So, as he sat at table or played upon the beach 
with the other boys or beat martial music from 
his drum, he thought and talked of the money he 
wanted to earn. 

But there seemed no way to earn it. He could 
not shovel snow, when the snow came, because 
he was not strong enough, and because there were 
80 many boys who were as poor as Pip, and who 
needed the money for food and mittens and boots. 
Nor could he saw wood; for he had no saw and 
no axe, and no one burned wood in their ranges. 

He could think of nothing. “Keep your eyes 
open,” Uncle Charles had said. And, following 
out this direction, Rob kept them very wide open, 
indeed; and, at last, his eyes saw the money for 
Pip’s Christmas. 

“Mamma, mamma,” he cried, running into the 
house one day, with a number of shells in his 
hands, “ why can’t I sell shells? See how pretty 
these are! ” 

* Perhaps you can,” his mother replied, looking 
at the shells he held out to her. “They are very 
pretty ones, certainly. Yes,” thoughtfully, “I 
think if some one I know still has the charge of 
a display of bric-a-brac at the Buffalo Exhibition, 
she will try to sell them for you. I will write a 
line to her at once.” 

“Oh, won’t that be splendid? She’ll take them, 
I know! So I’ll go out, and try to find some 
more pretty ones.” 

The answer to his mother’s letter came promptly. 
The shells would be sold if possible. They must 
be forwarded at once, and no commission for 
selling would be charged. 

Rob put aside his drum, and for three days he 
hunted for shells. He filled his hat with them, 
he filled his pockets, he filled a coal-hod. 

And then, with his mother’s help and advice, 
he packed the finest of them into a box. He tied 
a second piece of twine around it after his mother 
had secured it and marked it; and then he went 
with her to the express office at the boat-landing, 
carrying it all the way in his hands. 

And then came the harder work of waiting for 
the sale of the shells. The days passed more 


It will be a real gift from you, 


She would 


slowly than usual to him. He watched for the 
postman and ran to meet him. A week, two 
weeks, went by, and then came a letter with the 
postmark Buffalo. 

Rob dashed into the house with it, and gave it 
to his mother. She opened it quickly, and held 
up a check. 

“Tt is for two dollars,” she said. 

“Ob, oh! Now Pip can have a splendid knife! 
Now Pip can have a Christmas!” 

“Yes,” smiling, “one of the dollars will buy 
Pip an excellent knife. What will you do with 
the other? ” : 

Rob puckered his eyebrows and considered the 
matter. After a moment’s thought he answered 
his mother’s question. 

* Pip said, when his dad got rich, he’d buy him a 
pipe and a pound of ’baccy. Why can’t I buy it 
now?” 

“Do you want to?” 

“Yes, oh, yes! Pip’s dad will like a Christmas 
just as much as Pip will.” 


Two days after the New Year had opened, a 
letter came to Rob. It was from Louisville. 
Rob tore it open, and read it aloud: 


My dear Rob,—Me an’ Dad had a Crismas, 
you'd better beleye! ’N there won’t no feller git thet 
knife away from me. ’N Dad ses ther want nevr a 
hansumer pipe mad or beter ’baccy. ’N we are orful 
glad ’n thankfull fur ’em. Pip ’n His Dap. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
IN SEARCH OF A GRANDMA. 
BY LAURA F. ARMITAGE. 


“ H, dear,” said little Marjory Hammond, 
rushing in from school, “I do wish I 
had a grandma. All the other girls have 

grandmas.” 

“JT wish so, too,” said her mother. “You once 
had a dear, kind grandma. But why do you wish 
for one just now?” 

“Because ever so many of the children are 
going to their grandmas, for Christmas, and they 
are to have Christmas trees. You said. we were 
too poor to have one. But, if we had a grandma, 
she would have one, wouldn’t she, mamma? ” 

“ Very likely, dear. She always used todo so. 
But I suppose there are many other little girls 
without grandmas.” 

“Then,” said Marjory, “don’t you suppose 
there are some grandmas without any little girls 
or boys?” 

“J think it quite likely,” said mamma. “But 
won’t you go on an errand for me now before 
dark? I want you to get some things at Brown & 
Morgan’s store, for I must get this sewing done 
this evening.” 

Off Marjory went at once. She liked to go to 
Main Street where the big stores were. She felt 
proud to do mamma’s errands. Besides, the store 
windows were full of Christmas goods; and there 
were such lovely dolls and toys and other pretty 
things. 

‘Maybe I can find a grandma,” she thought, “a 
grandma without any children. For there are ever 
so many people on the street. Wouldn’t it be just 
lovely?” 

She looked critically at every lady whom she 
met, but the only ones who looked like grandmas 
had children with them. After doing her errand, 
she stopped to look in at the gayly trimmed win- 
dows; for mamma had said she might do so. But 
she kept an eye on the hurrying passers-by. 

A sleigh stopped, and a lady, stepping from it, 
noticed the little girl standing near a window, 
watching the people who went by. The lady was 
the rich Miss Atwood, who lived in the large house 
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just on the edge of the busy town. She had seen 
the happy faces of the people who hurried along 
with arms full of bundles, for all seemed filled 
with the joy of the glad Christmas season. She 
had seen the happy-faced children with their par- 
ents; and she was feeling sad to think that she had 
no one in her home to make glad with gifts, no little 
folk for whom to prepare a tree. To be sure, 
she always bought things at Christmas time to 
send to needy families or to the children’s hos- 
pital. But she longed for the old time Christmas 
cheer in her own home. She was the only one 
left of her family. 

She stopped as she reached Marjory’s side. 

“You seem to be looking for somebody, little 
girl,” she said. ‘You are not lost, I hope.” 

“Oh, no,” said Marjory. “I know the way 
home. I often come here for mamma.” 

“ Are you looking for her now?” asked the lady. 

“Oh, she is at home,” said Marjory. “I am 
looking for—a grandma.” 

“Ah! Your grandmother is with you? ” 

“JT haven’t a grandma,” said the little girl. 
“But I do want one so much. Mamma says 
there are many children without grandmas and 
many grandmas without children. So I thought 
I'd try to find one.” : 

“ And why do you want one so much?” 

“Tf I had one,” said Marjory, “I am sure she 
would have a Christmas tree. All the girls’ grand- 
mas are going to have them. Paul and little 
Louise and I never had one, for mamma says we 
are too poor.” | 

* How do you think I would do for a grandma? ” 
asked Miss Atwood. 

Marjory looked at her carefully. “Oh, you 
don’t look like one,” she said. ‘“ They wear spec- 
tacles and caps. There are pictures of them in 
my reading-books at school.” 

“But I have spectacles at home,” said Miss At- 
wood; “and perhaps I could find a cap, too.” 

“But they don’t look as sober as you do,” said 
Marjory. “They are always smiling.” 

“ Perhaps I could smile a little more,” said the 
lady. 

“Why,” said Marjory, slowly, as Miss Atwood’s 
face lit up with a bright smile, “ perhaps—you’d— 
do—after all.” 

* Will you ride home in my sleigh?” said Miss 
Atwood; “and we will talk about it.” And Mar- 
jory was delighted to ride in the big sleigh behind 
the prancing horses. 

How surprised mamma looked when they 
stopped before the house! She wondered who 
the gray-haired lady could be. But Marjory 
called out joyfully, ‘‘“O mamma! mamma! I’ve 
found a grandma.” 

“T am Miss Atwood,” said the lady. “I want to 
have a Christmas tree, but I have no little folk at 
my house. I would like some children to come 
there sometimes. This little girl wants a grandma. 
May I play grandma, and may they all come to my 
tree?” 

Paul shouted and clapped his hands. Little 
Louise did not quite understand, but knew it must 
mean something nice, so did as Paul did. Mamma 
said the children might go; and Miss Atwood said 
mamma was to come, too, and that she would send 
the sleigh for them. 

The children could hardly wait two days, and on 
Christmas Eve were listening for sleigh-bells as 
soon as it was dark. When they reached Miss 
Atwood’s house, she stood in the front hall, wait- 
ing to receive them. She had placed a lace cap on 
her silvery hair, she wore spectacles, and her smile 
was as broad and kind as that of any of the grand- 
mas in the reading-books. 

“Why, you are areal grandma,” said Marjory. 

“And these are my grandchildren,” said Miss 
Atwood. 


~has done in these pages. 


Then they entered the parlor where stood a 
lovely tree, hung with gifts and lighted with tapers. 
At first the children could not say a word. Then 
they danced for joy. 

“You shall read the names as I take them off, 
little grand-daughter,” said Miss Atwood. 

So Marjory called off the names and passed the 
gifts. She and Louise hugged and kissed their 
pretty dolls, and Paul tried to play with all his toys 
at once. It was a very happy evening, and 
grandma smiled all the time and looked so pleasant 
that Marjory wondered how she ever could have 
thought that she looked too sober to be a grandma. 

When they went home, Miss Atwood said, ‘“ Re- 
member that I am to be your grandma all the 
time, and that you are to come often to grand- 
ma’s house.” 

Marjory said as they were going home, “O 
mamma, I’m so glad, so glad to have a grandma; 
and I wish every little girl had one.” 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Merry Christmas to all! — 

Blessed Christmas to all! 

Helpful Christmas to all! 

Thoughtful Christmas to all! 

Lasting Christmas to all! 

The editor has room enough, at least, to say so 
much. The good stories, pictures, and poems 
have crowded in and filled the paper. For once 
even The Letter-Box [retires, but only to reap- 
pear in the next number. 

Make some one happy! 

Store up the day’s sunshine! 


BOOK TABLE. 


TRAVEL AND LiFe IN PALesTINE. We have 


- been waiting some little time to find good oppor- 


tunity to notice this excellent book by our friend, 
Rev. J. T.! Sunderland. It furnishes material 
and suggestions for a most interesting course of 
lectures. The plan is well adapted for ministers 
and superintendents who wish to entertain and 
instruct their Sunday Schools. There are five 
lectures in all; with full matter for the speaker, 
and directions for slides to the number of 177. 
Distributed through the winter, such work as this 
ought to tell in the enrichment of Sunday-School 
life. Very much of the study of the Bible leaves 
a fragmentary impression. This material which 
is indicated in the sub-title as “ A Young People’s 
Excursion through the Land of the Bible” is 
grouped together in an effective manner to fur- 
nish lessons. We all know that Mr. Sunderland 
was well qualified to prepare these addresses. 
This is one more most excellent help toward 
improving our modern Sunday Schools. (Lon- 
don Sunday-School Association. Cloth covers. 
Pages 151.) 


Common ProrrEe. The active minister of the 
Universalist church in North Cambridge has 
found time to put into permanent form these 
interesting “talks.” Dr. Hall is a man in vital 
touch with human kind. He understands the life 
of the world in a true sense. He is a good reader 
of human nature, and can interpret it into terms 
of affection and morality. All this and more he 
He treats of Common 
People at Work, at Play, at Study, at Church, etc. 
There is a great deal of common sense expressed 
here as well as genuine sympathy. Skilful typog- 
raphy and tasteful binding add greatly to the 
attraction of the book. (James H. West Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. Cloth covers. Pages 217. 
Price $1.) . 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 
IN CHARGE OF MRS. SARA 8. ABBOTT. 


Tus will be a regular department in Every 
Other Sunday for the present. The questions 
will range over literature, history, and other 
sources. The young people are earnestly urged 
to search out the required answers, which should 
be sent to the Editor of Hvery Other Sunday. 
Acknowledgments will be made and possibly 
prizes will be given to the three who send in the 
most satisfactory replies. 


Questions. 


1. What two writers have been called the * two 
Ohio sister poets”? What public man in New 
York gave them his friendship and patronage? 

2, What artist, a dear friend of Napoleon, 
painted the famous pictures, “ Napoleon Crossing 
the Alps” and the “Coronation of Napoleon and 
Josephine”? Where are these paintings? 

3. From what English poem is the following 
quotation? 

“Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 

Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 

And while the bubbling and loud hissing urn 

Throws up a steaming column, and the cups, 

That cheer but not inebriate, wait on each, 

So let us welcome peaceful evening in.” 


Similar poems, one describing country life in 
New England, and the other country life in Scot- 
land, have been written. What are they, and 
who are the authors? 

4. What American artist painted the picture 
“ Caritas,” and where is it? 

5. From what infirmity did Harriet Martineau 
suffer? ; 

6. Who painted the charming portrait of Mrs. 
Siddons, which hangs in the National Gallery, 
London? 

7. Who wrote “The Old Swimmin’ Hole”? 

8. What is the national flower of Japan? 

9. Who said? 


“Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land.” 


10. Dr. Johnson, when dying, made three re- 
quests of Sir Joshua Reynolds. What were they? 

11. Who was Petrarch’s “ Laura”? 

12. Who is the author of “The American 
Flag”? What other poem by the same author is 
still popular? 


Answers will appear in the number of Every 
Other Sunday for Jan. 19, 1902. 


NOTICE. Correction of error in Every Other 
Sunday for Dec. 8, 1901. The picture on the 
new Christmas card published by the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society is by Holman Hunt, and 
not by Hoffman. 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 
(A BI-WEEKLY.) 


The uniform subscription price of EVERY OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. Twenty-two num- 
bers constitute a volume. Publication, is suspended in * 
July and August. 
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